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In this wide inland sea, that hight by name 

The Idle Lake, my wandering ship I row, 

That knows her port, and thither sails by aim, 
Nor care nor fear I how the wind do blow, 

Or whether swift 1 wend, or whether slow ; 
Both slow and swift alike do serve my tourne, 
Nor swelling Neptune, nor loud-thundering Jove 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourne, 


My little boat can safely pass this perilous bourne. 


FAERY QUEENE. 
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THE SEA OF THE POETS. 


Bubble, bubble, 
Toil and trouble, &c. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir must be known to my readers, at first setting 
out, that Tam one of the most famous dreamers 
the world has ever seen; not one of your common- 
place class of somnio-cogitators, who dream of wed- 
dings and funerals, bridal cakes and coffins, nup- 
tial rings and grave dresses, of what they wish 
and what they fear; nor one of those, who put 
together in their visions things above, below, and 
on the earth, piece-meal and helter-skelter; and 
when they awake can no more tell what they have 
seen and heard, than the bed they slept upon. But 
I always dream to some purpose, and that gener- 
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ally a good one; and why ?—because I make 
such preparations as render my sleeping hours, 
when I choose, the most pithy and profitable of 
the whole four and twenty. My dreams, if I 
undertake the matter seriously, are as lucid, con- 
sistent, instructive, and entertaining as the lucu- 
brations of ‘my waking hours. My way is, and 
I recommend it to all, who have a fancy for 
this kind of amusement, to make a sketch, or a 
brief, as lawyers term it, of my future vision, con- 
taining the principal points about which I am anx- 
ious to somniloquize, and this skeleton I fill up 
during my sleep, as the lawyer extemporizes his 
brief of ten lines into a speech of half as many 
hours. Having thus adjusted my materials, [ com- 
pose myself to sleep with a head full of the business. 
I choose generally to add a pillow to my usual 
complement, as this raises the brain a little above 
the ordinary level, and prevents the afflux of those 
srosser humours, which oppress the intellect upon 
common occasions, and interrupt the circulation of 
those finer animal spirits, which are called into 
play in all the more elevated exercitations of the 
sensorium. TI then lay myself on the right side, 
a position I prefer, because I imagine that I thus 
secure perfect freedom for the motions of the heart 
—and placing the fore finger of my left hand upon 
the side of my nose, I proceed immediately to 
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business, and seldom fail of accomplishing it to 
my complete satisfaction, and, indeed, I may add 
without vanity, to that of the world in general. 

It was once after due meditation, and having 
conscientiously taken all the necessary measures 
of preparation, that [ had before my view a vast 
ocean, Whose surface was studded with the sails 
of vessels of various sizes and descriptions, which 
were all stretching their canvass and posting away 
in different directions, and with different degrees 
of rapidity. By narrowly inspecting these marine 
vehicles, [ found them to be of somewhat a novel 
construction, with their sterns fashioned like the 
back of a book ; bound, lettered and gilt, according 
to circumstances, with more or less elegance. I 
easily recognized among them a variety of my old 
acquaintance, whose names were glittering in gold 
behind them, whilst they stood at the helm and 
managed the course of their vessels. All, as I un- 
derstood, were bound ultimately for the same port, 
but there seemed to be among them a great defic- 
iency of nautical skill and knowledge; for there 
were scarcely two who took the same direction, or 
trimmed their sails alike. They tacked about as 
if they had neither chart, nor compass; and, 
though there were a thousand who pretended to 
know all about it, yet there was no agreement of 
opinion even among these wise-acres. ‘The general 
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impression was, that the wind afforded the true rule 
for judging of their destination, and that their best 
plan was to beat right up against it, and gain their 
port of entry in its defiance. Yet few steadily ad- 
hered to this rule in managing their boats, but, after 
keeping them well trimmed for a short time, would 
let all loose and drift to leeward. This sea was 
subject to some smart squalls and some tolerable 
hurricanes, which rendered the navigation not a lit- 
tle dangerous for small craft, and some of them 
were constantly going to the bottom, unnoticed 
and forgotten, though they occasionally made a 
dreadful hue and cry, and a confounded splashing 
when they found themselves sinking. Some of 
them, | observed, spread but little canvass, but that 
of the very best kind, and bent so as to catch every 
capful of wind. But others crowded a great press 
of sail, and seemed to be desirous of making up in 
quantity what they wanted in quality, and so hoist- 
ed acres of ragged stuff, that fluttered loosely in 
every breath of wind. Some of them became, by 
this sort of management, a little top-heavy, and no 


sooner did a squall blow upon them, than over they 
went, flat upon their sides, and finally to the bot- 
tom. [saw among them the flags of most of the 
nations of the earth, and withal a few stripes and 
stars; amost gratifying sight toa person of such 
patriotic propensities, as 1, in common with the 
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rest of my brethren, profess to be endowed with ; 
though, to say the truth, the flag did not make so 
conspicuous a figure as it has upon some other oc- 
casions. 

There was a squadron of vessels at some distance 
ahead of the spot, where I made my observations, 
that seemed in fine trim, and were making their way 
along under easy sail. In fact, where they were, 
the wind appeared to be directly in their favour, 
so that they had nothing to do but make the most of 
fair weather and aclear sky. They were, however, 
a precious few; but towards us the surface became 
more and more closely covered, till it seemed as 
white with canvass as Boston harbour on a fine clear 


day, after an easterly storm of three or four weeks. 


It was easy to see there would soon be as few of us 
as of our predecessors, for our companions dropped 
away every moment before our eyes, from various 
mischances ; and even those who had kept above 
water, and got so far before us, had been obliged 
to throw over more or less of their cargo, which oc- 
casionally came floating by us in immense quanti- 
ties ; and it was only in this way, and by letting 
off loose canvass, and cutting away a spare yard, 
or even mast sometimes, that they had been ena- 
bled to weather the cape, which stretched out a few 
leagues ahead between us and them. ‘This cape 
was called Posterity, and hada much more terrif- 
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ick appearance than even Cape Horn. It was nar- 
row and rocky, and beyond its extreme visible 
point, we were told, a ledge of rocks run out un- 
der water to a great distance, thereby enhancing 
the dangers and difficulties of the passage. Around 
this cape lay the city of Immortality, to which most 
professed to be bound, though but few set their 
faces thitherward with much fixedness of purpose. 

The first one among them, with whom I happen- 
ed. to be acquainted, was ‘Tom Campbell. Tom 
had what the ladies would call, in the words of 
Mr. Incledon’s song—*“a trim built wherry”’— 
but judges of ships had different opinions about 
the boat. For my part, though no great of a wise- 
acre in such things, I could not call her altogether 
a neat sailer; though she carried a good deal of 
canvass, was well ballasted, and filled away to the 
wind finely, she seemed to cut a little too fiercely into 
the water, and blustered at such a rate as to raise a 
foam and spray about her, now and then, that com- 
pletely covered her ina mist ; and although it oc- 
casionally reflected a most beautiful rainbow, yet it 
secmed to put him a good deal out of sorts; and 
being moreover a little short-sighted, he did not 
keep always so near the wind as one cou!d wish ; 
but he was such a careful fellow in the main, and 
kept his deck so clear and his tackle in such beau- 
tiful order, that it was likely after all he would 


make his port. 
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Sam Rogers was drifting alung a little astern of 
Campbell, and to say the truth, seemed to be ina 
sinking condition. Sam had been bred to a straight 
forward honest employment on shore, but for some 
reason or other, he took it into his head to turn 
sailor, and make his fortune in that line. He start- 
ed at first in a small way, had a tight little chebacco 
boat of his own, which, considering he was a fresh 
water character, he managed cleverly enough ; 
and, though he shipped some heavy seas, was on 
the whole likely to do well. But as the devil 
would have it—in an unlucky day he chartered an 
old hermaphrodite brig, knowing no better, and 
went incontinently on board, tying his old friend 
the chebacco boat to her stern. He soon found 
himself, landsman as he was, in a sad plight; he 
could not hand a single sail, nor shift the rudder 
io starboard or larboard: ‘To crown the whole, 
the old hulk was leaky, and the water poured in 
upon him so fast, that it seemed clear, unless he 
took to his little boat again and sent his brig adrift, 
they must all go tothe bottom together. 

It was “asight for sair e’en” to see Tommy 
Moore’s establishment. He had a neat, snug 
pleasure-boat, that glided over the water like a 
bird; and he was sitting under a silk awning with 
his bottle of wine and his mistress, and they made 
sweet music together. He seemed to be tender 
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and pensive, or comical and facetious, as the hu- 
mour took him, and there was scarcely one who 
stood a fairer chance to weather the cape. It is 
true he once took it into his head to go a whaling, 
and actually killed three or four seals or porpoises, 
taking them for the proper game, and undertook to 
tow them along after his boat. She made poor 
way enough then, but he soon fell to cracking his 
joke and singing his song again, and forgot his 
prizes; so they went adrift, and remained floating 
about in every body’s way, whilst he has never 
found it out, but thinks they are trailing after him 
to this day, and calculates on a fine display of 
them when ke arrives at the city. 

Wordsworth, every body knows, is a queer dog, 
and like the man who said fingers were made be- 
fore forks, he swore that pine logs were made be- 
fore ships, and that the only way to get well 
through was to follow nature. He had heard of 
our North American squirrels, who, when they 


wish to cross a river, get a piece of bark or drift 


wood, mount it, and sticking up their tails to the 
wind, float majestically over. Justso Wordsworth 
took to himself a famous pine log, and straddling 
across it, with his feet in the water, held out his 
coat flaps to the breeze, and got along better than 
one would have thought—but taking in occasion- 
ally a mouthful of salt water, and finding it rather 
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difficult to keep his balance. His friend Coleridge 
had the same notion about following nature, but went 
to work another way, and maintained, that as they 
were to go on the water, they ought to have a vehi- 
cle of an aquatic shape. He therefore undertook 
to make one in the shape of a mermaid, of whose 
construction he appeared to know something, but 
only completed it as far as the middle before he 
got under way, thinking to finish her as he went 
along. But the poor fellow became so sea-sick he 
could do nothing about it, and his half finished 
mermaid began to drink in so much brine as to 
threaten speedy sinking. In this plight, his ridicu- 
lous distress excited more mirth than compassion 5 
for he had no notion that he should go to the bot- 
tom himself, but vociferated in the intervals of his 
malady that his was the only true style for ship- 
building, and that he should weather the cape in 
spite of them all. 

Scott, | found, was something ofa schemer, and 
had a great many strings to his bow; but he un- 
derstood his business well in the main. He was 
rather apt to meddle with every thing that came in 
his way, by which means he occasionally got into 
difficulty and put his ship out of her trim. There 
had been a man by the name of Dryden formerly 
on these seas, a smart fellow, who had long since 
passed the cape. But with a thousand excellencies 
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he had as many faults ; he contrived to fill his ves- 
sel with all sorts of trash and filth in addition to his 
cargo of staple articles. Half his water casks con- 
tained nothing but bilge water, and he had number- 
less bales and boxes of damaged goods he had 
taken on board for the very best, but which were 
actually fermenting in their own putrefaction. 
When, however, he arrived at the cape, he found 
himself too deeply laden to get round; and by the 
advice of some very knowing pilots, after starting 
his dirty water and throwing overboard his gar- 
bage, he went on in triumph. Now it happened 
that this refuse of Dryden’s lading came drifting 
along directly in Scott’s way, and seeing it was reg- 
ularly marked and branded, he hoisted it on board, 
supposing that Dryden had lost it by some mis- 
take, and very honestly intended to restore it to 
him when he arrived at the city. But while every 
one else was offended with the abominable odour 
of these articles, Scott was stowing them away with 
great satisfaction, as if they had been of the very 
best. He will find at last, I doubt not, the same 
necessity for disgorging himself that Dryden had, 
and at any rate will get no thanks for his pains, 
should he succeed in getting them into port. Scott 
had some other whims of the same kind; but his 
queerest notion entered his head, when every one 
thought him sure of the cape. He took another 
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vessel, rigged her off in fine style, and then instead 
of going on board himself, set up a stuffed man, a 
queer looking animal, at the helm, to pass for the 
master, while he in secret saw to the whole man- 
agement and kept her close along side his own 
ship. Icould not help thinking, so far as I was 
a judge, that should there be sharp weather, he 
might yet have to betake himself to his new pro- 
perty and let the old go adrift; still it was on 
the whole most likely they would soon ride at 
anchor together in the city harbour. 

Southey, an old favourite of mime, made hardly 
so good a figure as I could have wished, and what 
was worst of all, it seemed altogether his own fault. 
The hull of his vessel was really a fine one, and 
was well coppered and ballasted. But he could 
never be easy unless he was putting up some sort 
of rag or other, by way of sail. The consequence 
was, his whole rigging was flying with patches of 
athousand different hues, that only served to catch 
so much head wind. Here was apiece of duck, 
and there a bandanna handkerchief; here a piece 
of ragged India muslin, and there an old sheet, 
scattered up and down without rhyme or reason. 
At one time—I believe in consequence of a butt of 
sack somebody sent on board as a premium for the 
best sailer in the fleet, with which said sack he got 
a little fuddled, he proclaimed himself admiral of 
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the fleet, and made a great crowing and splashing 
on the occasion. He immediately hoisted his 
broad pendant, which was no more than an old 
red flannel shirt, at his maintop, and gave it to be 
understood, that every one else should douse their 
peaks to him. Nobody, however, seemed to treat 
him with more ceremony on this account—in fact he 
appeared to be one of *. sse u: fortunate sort of peo- 
ple at whom every body has a fling ; and yet no 
one could deny that he had a fine vessel, and a 
rich cargo on board, if he only understood the 
right way of getting her into port. 

Byron was a sulky, seliish, dark, designing mis- 
chief brooding character, who kept pretty much to 
himself. Never had a man a more solid, staunch, 
heart-of-oak frigate than his. And when he chose 
io manage her as he ought, it was glorious to see 
with what steady magnificence she moved over the 
waters, unswayed by the chafing of the billows. 
But he had abused her most shamefully in a hun- 
dred different ways. When he first put to sea, he 
had his ports down and made no great of a show, 
but he soon learned ‘to bear his faculties less meek- 
ly.? A famous privateer, of whom more hereafter, 
presuming on his harmless appearance, undertook 
to send him ashore as he termed it. He soon 
found to his cost, however, that he had mistaken 


his man. Byron seemed to be electrified in an in- 
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stant ; his ports flew up and poured such a volley 
into the unfortunate marauder, as made him glad 
to sheer off and refit. But his natural malignity 
being once excited, this triumph allayed it but little. 
It seemed indeed to have fairly soured the little 
milk of human kindness he ever had, and he has 
scarce been in decent good humour since. 

There were a thousand others scattered around 
me of one kind and another, but with by far the 
greater number I had no sort of acquaintance, and 
they appeared in fact to be a very insignificant set-— 
mostly small craft—not worth interesting one’s self 
about. Some were in one sort of boat and some in 
another, and some were worrying their vehicles along 
the shore, now wading and now sailing, as I used to 
paddle a canoe about my grandfather’s duck pond. 
There was one other man by the name of Crabbe, 
however, that was rather noticeable on account of 
his whimsical conceits. He would have nothing 
to do with the wind or with canvass, not he, such 
trumpery was not to be depended upon. So he 
embarked in a plain Moses boat, and very heroic- 
ally resolved to scull himself into Immortality. It 
was infinitely amusing to see him, with his old felt. 
hat, frock coat, velvet breeches, woollen stockings, 
and dirty cowhide shoes, striving at his single 
oar, all in a heat. It unluckily happened, as 
in this mode of progression he had his back to- 
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wards the port of destination, he could not keep 
himself true as the magnet, and you would see 
him now and then streaming at a vehement rate 
quite askew, and the first notice he had of it, 
would be the cape coming in sight at the stern of 
his boat. 

Before approaching the cape it was necessary we 
should pass through a somewhat ticklish piece of 
navigation, called the gulf of Criticism. In this 
gulf many an honest soul was sent to the bottom. 
What with rocks under water, and flaws above ; 
privateers, pirates and all sorts of salt-water thieves, 
our poor barks stood but a sorry chance. Itis true 
that some famous navigators had sounded and re- 
sounded this gulf, till they thought they had made 
a perfect chart of it; yet every day brought to light 
some hidden peril, and so many of the charts had 
been the work of careless or unskilful hands, that 
they did little good, and every one shaped his 
course as his own wisdom directed. ‘These were 
by no means, however, the greatest dangers we had 
toencounter. Privateers and pirates were our prin- 
cipal terrors. Some of them pretended, to be cus- 
tom-house officers or pilots, and now and then 
one told you the truth, but the characters of the 
main part of them could be seen through well 
enough. 
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To say nothing of the rest, the two principal 
ones pretended to be king’s ships, and were re- 
solved to have every thing their own way. One of 
them was certainly most adroitly managed. She 
was a clean, sharp built little vessel; cut the wa- 
ter like a sword, and plied about hither and thither 
with the most astonishing velocity. Her captain 
was what wecall a real smasher; a dear lover of 
fun, and one who cared not how many heads he 
broke for his joke ; and he was as pitiless in his 
wrath as in his mirth. Did he fix his eye on a 
victim? He bent his course for him as fast as the 
wind could carry him, and if he did not run him 
under water the very first dash, it was not for the 
want of a good will todo it. He had a particular 
spite against a few, and never did he miss the 
chance to run foul of Southey, Coleridge, or 
Wordsworth. Poor Montgomery he fairly duck- 
ed under water, and, to say the truth, he has but 
just been able to keep his head above it ever since. 

The other of this brace of. pirates was built ex- 
actly on the model of the first, but not half so well, 
nor was she half so ably managed. She had a 
little sour curmudgeon of a fellow for a captam, 
with a crooked, wrinkled, gunlock sort of a face, 
expressive of as much spleen, as could well be 
crowded into one physiognomy. He maintained 


pretty much the same sort of war against commerce 
11 
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with his colleague, or rather his rival, but with 


less success. He seemed to entertain a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the stars and stripes, and no sooner did 
he see the flag flying than he was at once all venom. 
He would drive down upon it, swear, rave, stamp 
and foam at the mouth in the extravagance of his 
passion, and, if possible, dash the poor unoffending, 
unresisting yankee into a thousand atoms. 

It was amusing to see the war these two pirates 
carried on with each other. They never came 
within a reasonable distance, but they had some 
difficulty—and it often happened when both made 
an attack together on the same vessel, the business 
ended by a fracas between them, while the intended 
victim escaped untouched. In fact they never part- 
ed without throwing dirty water, and calling black- 
guard names; a propensity, indeed, which they 
were very fond of exercising upon all who became 
obnoxious to them. 

Iwas quietly pursuing my observations in my 
little cock-boat, for I also, I found, had em- 
barked in the voyage, when I heard a mighty 
rushing of waters behind me, and on turning, be- 
held one of these blood-thirsty marauders steering 
down with a full press of sail, and in fact he was 
directly aboard me. I had scarce time to cry out, 
before smack he came and thrust me under water 


five fathom deep. 
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‘6 Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown.” 


Luckily, however, I awaked before I was quite 

gone, found the clock was striking nine, and that 

my bed-fellow had been throwing a handful of 3 
water in my face té awaken me in season for 
breakfast. 











SEQUEL TO RECOLLECTIONS. 
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‘*¢ That it is doubted by single cavillers can very little weaken the 
general evidence ; and some who deny it with their tongues confess 
it by their fears.” | 


JoHNSON. 


I uave been almost discouraged from publish- 
ing the following story, by hearing a suggestion 
that it is aninvention of my own; for if our read- 
ers persist in taking it for fiction, it will certainly 
disappoint them; and the fear of this tempted me 
at first to take advantage of their kind hint, and 
invent a tale that might fulfil my promise and their 
expectations. I endeavoured to frame a pathetic 


story of which my friend’s manuscript might fur- 
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nish the catasirophe ; and had interested myself, 
and perhaps might have interested them, in the 
loves and misfortunes of Hermann and Gertrude. 
But when I came to read it once and connect it 
with his solemn and visionary narrative, L found 
that whatever interest either might have alone, 
was destroyed by their union. The narrative had 
lost its air of truth, and the pathos of the fiction 
was overwhelmed in the solemnity of a fact, which, 
if true, makes «ll human joys and sorrows as noth- 
ing. I give it therefcre without addition or apolo- 
gy. ‘The account seems to have been written some 
time after the occurrences it relates; when they 
had become familiar to the thoughts of the author, 
and perhaps a little coloured by his imagination. 
It is dated in December, 1800, aiid it appears that 
the eveats took place the preceding summer. Af- 
ter two or three pages which would not be generally 
interesting, it thus proceeds : 


‘The sun was hastening to a glorious set as I 
gained the last hill that overlooks the forest ; and 
late as it was, I paused to gaze once more on this 
most brilliant and touching of the wonders of na- 
ture. The glories of the western sky lasted long 
after the moon was in full splendour in the east ; 
on one side all was rich and warm with departing 
day—on the other how pure and calm was the ap- 
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proach of night! If IT had been born a heathen I 


think I could not have seen the setting sun, without. 


believing myself immortal: who, that had never 
seen the morning dawn, could believe that wonder- 
ful orb which sinks so slowly and majestically 
through a sea of light, throwing up beams of a 
thousand hues, melting and mingling together, 
touching the crest of the clouds with fire, and 
streaming over the heavens with broad brilliancy, 
up to the zenith—then retiring from sight, and 
gradually drawing his beams after him, till their 
last faint blush is extinguished in the cold uniform 
tints of moonlight—who could believe that source 
of light had perished? Who then could believe 
that the being who gazes on that magnificent spec- 
tacle with such emotion, and draws from it such 
high conclusions of his own nature and destiny, is 
even more perishable ? 

IT remained absorbed in such reflections till the 
twilight was almost gone. I then began rapidly to 
descend, and leaving the moon behind the hill, en- 
tered the long dark shadow it threw over the wood 
atits foot. It was gloomy and chill—the faint lin- 
gering of day was hidden by the trees, and the 
moon seemed to have set again, throwing only a 
distant light on the rich volumes of clouds that 
hung over her. As I descended, farther, the air 
became colder, the sky took a deeper blue, and the 
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stars shone with a wintry brightness. The thoughts 
which came tenderly over me, by the light of the 
setting sun, now grew dark and solemn; and I 
felt how fleeting and unsatisfactory are the hopes 
built on the analogies of nature. The sun sets so 
beautifully it seems impossible it should not rise 
again ; but in the gloom of midnight, where is the 
promise of the morrow? In the cold but still beau- 
tiful features of the dead, we think we see the 
pledge of a resurrection ; but what hope of life is 
there in the dust to which they crumble? 

I arrived late at the inn. It was a large and 
ruinous structure, which had once been a castle, 
but the family of its owner had perished in dis- 
grace : their title was extinguished, their lands 
confiscated and sold, and their name now almost 
forgotten. It stood on a small bare hill in the 
midst of the forest which it overtopped, only to lose 
its shelter and shade, for from it the eye could not 
reach the extremity of the wood. I knocked long 
before I was admitted; at last an old man came to 
the door with a lantern, and, without a word of 
welcome, led my horse. to the stable, leaving me 
to find my way into the house. The spirit of the 
place seemed to have infected its inhabitants. LIL 
entered a kitchen whose extent I could not see by 
the dim fire light, and, having stirred the embers, 
sat down to warm me. ‘The old man soon return- 
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ed, and showed me up the remains of a spaciots 
staircase, to a long hall, in a corner of which was 
my bed. I extinguished the light and lay down 
without undressing ; but the thoughts and scenes of 
the evening had taken strong hold of my mind, 
and I could not sleep. I did not feel troubled, but 
there was an intensity of thought and feeling with- 
in me that seemed waiting for some great object 
on which to expend itself. I rose and walked to 
the window: the moon was shining beautifully 
bright, but the forest was so thick that her light 
only glanced on the tops of the trees, and showed 
nothing distinctly—all was silent and motionless— 
not a breeze, not a sound, not a cloud—the earth 
was dim and undistinguishable, the heavens were 
filled with a calm light, and the moon seemed to 
stand still in the midst. I know not how long fF 


remained leaning against the window and gazing 


upward, for I was dreaming of things long past, 
of which I was then, though I knew it not, the 
only living witness; when my attention was sud- 
denly recalled by the low but distinct sound of 
some one breathing near me—I turned with a sud- 


den thrill of fear, but saw nothing; and as the © 


sound had ceased, I readily believed it was fancy. 
I soon relapsed into my former train of thougat, and 
had forgotten the circumstance, when I was again 


startled by a sound I could not mistake—there 
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was some one breathing at my very.ear—so terribly 
certain was the fact, that I did not move even my 
eyes; it was not the deep regular breath of one 
asleep, nor the quick panting of guilt, but a quiet 
gentle respiration; Lremained listening till I could 
doubt no longer, and then turned slowly round 
that | might not be overpowered by the suddenness 
of the sight, which I knew I must meet—again 
there was nothing to be seen—the moon shone 
broad into the long desolate chamber, and though 
there was a little gathering of shadow in the cor- 
ners, I am sure nothing visible could have escaped 
the keenness of my gaze, as I looked again and 
again along the dark wainscot. My calmness now 
forsook me, and as I turned fearfully back to the 
window, my hand brushed against the curtain 
whose deep folds hid the corner near which I was 
standing—the blood gushed to my heart with a 
sharp pang, and | involuntarily dashed my hands 
forward—they passed through against the damp 
wall, and the tide of life rolled back, leaving me 
hardly able to support myself. I stood a few mo- 
ments lost in fear and wonder—when the breathing 
began again, and there—in the bright moonlight— 
I felt the air driven against my face by a being 1 
could not see. I sat down on the bed in creat 
agitation, and it was a considerable time before I 
could at all compose my mind—the fact was cer- 
12 
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iain, but the cause inscrutable. Irose and walked 
across the chamber. 

I made three or four turns, and gradually re- 
covered my tranquillity, though still impressed 
with the belief that what I had heard was no natur- 
al sound. Iwas not now in a state to be easily 
deluded, for my senses were on the alert, but my 
mind perfectly calm. ‘The old floor groaned under 
every tread, but the noise excited in me no alarm; 
I did not even turn when the planks sprung and 
and cracked behind me long after my foot had left 
them. But, good God! what were my feelings 
when I heard distinct footsteps following my own! 
the light tread of naked feet—I stopped instantly just 
as I had made a step—the tread ceased, anda mo- 
ment after I heard a foot brought up as if to support 
the walker in this unexpected pause—Could it be 
echo ?—I struck my foot upon the floor—the sound 
was short and sullen and was not repeated—I 
walked on but the steps did not follow, I turned, 
and paused again—all wasstill. [ walkedback and 
as I reached the spot where the sounds had ceased 
—whether I heard or saw it I cannot tell---but 
something passed me,and a soft sigh floated along 
with it, dying away in distance like the moaning of 
agentle wind. It was indistinct as iit passed, but 


as I listened to catch its last lingering, L knew the 


voice of Gertrude !—*‘ Hermann,” it said, in a tone 
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so tender and mournful, that my eyes filled with 
tears and I seemed to hear it long after it had 
ceased. “Gertrude,” I cried aloud—the same 
sweet sigh answered me, and for an instant I 
caught the dark beam of her eve—there was no 
form, but I saw her own look—that deep melan- 
choly gaze—it was but a moment, and it was 
gone. “Gertrude” I cried again, “if it be thou 
do not fly me—come to me, beloved!’ A pause 
of deeper silence followed; my eyes were fixed 
on the air where I had lost her, when the 
shadows at the extremity of the chamber began 
to move like the waving of a garment; their 
motion at first was indefinite and hardly percepti- 
ble, but gradually increased till they parted and 
rolled away, leaving a brighter space in the middle. | 
This had at first no determinate form, but soon be- 
gan to assume the outline of a human figure. I 
shall never forget the sensation of that moment— 
my hair rose, my flesh crept, and drops of sweat 
rolled fast down my cheeks; yet it was not fear— 
{ cannot describe the emotion with which I watch- 
ed the figure growing more and more distinct, and 
even when [I saw the face of my own Gertrude, all 
thoughts of earth were swallowed up in those of 
eternity—I stood in the presence of a spirit, and 
felt myself immortal! The triumph was short— 


it was too like herself—the eyes were closed, 
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but it was her own graceful form, though at- 
tenuated and almost transparent—her own face 
—pale and languid, but oh, how beautiful !— 
at last the eyes opened—they alone were un- 
changed, and they gazed on me with a tender- 
ness [could not bear—I sunk on my knees and hid 
my face—l felt her approach—I did not raise my 
eyes, but I knew she was near me by a glow of 
more than human happiness—a hand was laid 
upon my head—‘‘ Hermann,” said the same sweet 
voice, ‘‘ dear Hermann! but one year more !””—- 
and the sound floated away. I looked up—she 
was already disappearing—she smiled ou me, and 
the form faded, and the shadows gathered over it. 

I had sunk on the floor exhausted; the first 
feeling I remember, was one of unutterable 
grief and loneliness; but the next was joy at the 
thought that £ was not to endure it long—* but one 
year more and I shall be with thee forever’’—I 
could not feel more certain of any fact of my own 
experience, than that Gertrude was dead and I 
should soon follow. 

I paced the chamber till day-break, and then 
watched the sky till the sun ruse. I was in no 
hasie to be goue, for [ had but a short day’s jour- 
ney before me, and did not wish to arrive before 
night. I remained in my chamber till the morning 
mists were dispersed, and then began my journey. 
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[ rode slowly all day, musing and abstracted and 
hardly noticing the objects around me, till I reach- 
ed the brow of a hill beneath which lay the village 
of Underwalden— a few simple buildings gather- 
ed close round the church whose spire just rose 
above the trees; beyond was the gentle slope of 
green hills parted only by hawthorn hedges; and 
still further on, the home of my Gertrude, canopied 
by tall ancient elms, and gleaming in the yellow 
light of the setting sun. 

If 1 had had no other reason, I should have fore- 
boded evil from the silence of the hour—it is al- 
ways a quiet time, but it has a few sounds that 
harmonize with its solemnity-—the lowing of the 
cattle, the whistle of the returning labourer, or the 
distant merriment of the children released from 
school, come naturally with the close of day—but 
now the cattle were gathered home and the labourer 
had left the field before the usual hour, the school 
was shat, and the village green silent and solitary. | 
A few of the better class of villagers in their decent 
sabbath dress, were walking over the hill toward the 
mansion ; others with their wives and children were 
standing round the gate of the church yard, and 
there was something mournful in the motions and 
attitudes of all. 1 knew well what all this meant, 
but 1 gazed on it with a vacant mind, and without 
any new conviction of my desolate lot. Leven saw 
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with a sad pleasure the beauty of a landscape, 
which like all the world was nothing now to me. 
But this did not last long—suddenly there was a 
hum of voices, and a stir among those who had 
been waiting at the church—the bell tolled, a faint 
chant swelled from behind the hill, and the pro- 
cession came slowly in sight. Then the truth fell 
on me with an overpowering weight; I threw my- 
self on the ground and looked on with a bursting 
heart, till all I had loved was forever hidden from 
sight.—Farewell, my friend! I am going to Rome 
for a few months, for it is the seat of my religio i, 
and E would look once more before 1 die on the 
mightiest remains of earth. I have watched the 
fall of the last leaves in Underwalden; [I shall re- 
turn to see them put forth once more, but when 


they fall again, they ‘will cover the grave of Hrr- 
MANN.” 
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TRAVELS. 


A damned cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life. I 
can read your priat-hand very well: but here there are such handles 
and shanks and dashes, that one can scarce tell the head from the 
tail. | GoLDSMITH. 


Lebanon, Sept. 5, 1819. 


WE arrived at Sacket’s Harbour on the fifteenth, 
and after reposing a day or two, passed over to 
Kingston in a quick passage of four hours. There 
finding a canoe commanded by an experienced pilot, 
which was proceeding directly to Montreal, we 
went on board, July 18th,—and on the second day 
of our descent, we reached the Rapids. These 
are little else than cataracts in miniature, the bed 
of the river descending rather suddenly for some 
distance, and thus increasing the velocity of the 
current several miles an hour. There is all the 
appearance of danger, but little of the reality, un- 
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less the boat be deeply laden, or the crew unskil- 
ful. ‘Through the longest and most abrupt, that 
of Long Saut, you glide at the rate of a mile in 
three minutes, so that the passenger becomes al- 
most giddy, in gazing on the woods and fields, 
which flit before his eyes like ashadow. In many 
places the surface of the water is broken up into 
little abrupt waves, crested with white fuam; and 
it is the custom of the French boatmen, to rest on 
their oars and amuse themselves with the fears of 
the travellers, while the canoe is tossing like a 
feather. With the crew, indeed, these rapids pos- 
sess a recommendation much higher than their 
béauty, as they save them no inconsiderable labour, 
in descending the stream. ‘The wind was gener- 
ally against us, so that after reaching the point 
where the river spreads into Lake St. Francis, we 
were obliged to rely wholly on rowing. TF ortu- 
nately our crew were fine singers, and amused us 
with several little French ballads, though I could 
not find that they knew any thing of the Canadian 
Boat Song. Our party landed as usual above the 
rapids of La Chine, and the wretched accommoda- 
tions at Montreal soun drove us back into our own 
country. 

If you had the real or pretended classical en- 
thusiasm of Eustace, you would say, perhaps, that 
the beauties of natural scenery are scarcely worth 
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bbserving, or at least mentioning, unless heightened 

by association. ‘The face@fotrcountry, we know, 
"retains few vestiges of other days, but the imagina- 
tion will find no want of romantic objects, if it will 
but dwell on the future instead of the past. If how- 
ever, we must have a subject for historical specu- 
lation, why should we seek a better, than in those, 


Indian tribes, who were once tle sole proprietors 






of our whole country, but are now retiring before 
our spreading empire, and wasting away beneath 
the influence of the intemperance, that they have 
learnt from us. What nations were ever more 
mysterious in their origin, more singular in their 
character, more calamitous in their destiny. In 
them we may see the actual operation of the Insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, for their system of education, 
till changed by their intercourse with foreigners, 
was in fact, strikingly similar to that of the Spar- 
tans. We find in them the same activity and 
temperance, the same proficiency in a few of the 
useful arts, and the same want of all of a more ele- 
gant nature, the same respect for age and love for 
their country, the same insensibility to pain, and 
devoted courage. Nor is their resemblance to the 
Spartans less remarkable in almost their only glar- 
ing vice, cruelty to their captives. 

I shall postpone till the time of our meeting any 


account of the objects we saw on our return, and 
13 
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tnerely add that on this journey, as if to fill up the 
measure of our satisfaction, we have been most 
singularly fortunate in our accommodations. We 
were allowed without much solicitation, a separate 
table at the Springs, separate beds at Sacket’s 
Harbour, and separate drinking glasses at Lake 
‘George. At Canandaigua, though only seven in 
number, we had a chamber to ourselves, and for 
these spacious accommodations, and a dinner pro- 
portionably elegant, paid only twice the price of 
entertainment at common inns. Our drivers have 
frequently refused two or three additional passen- 
gers, though there were not more than sixteen al- 
ready in the carriage, and we have sometimes tray- 
elled for days together, without hearing a single 
question respecting our destination, our residence, 
our wives, our families, our ages, our property, or 
our trade. For several nights past the dreadful 
note of preparation of the musquitos has been 
still, and they, with all similar enemies to human 
slumbers, have consented to repose in company 
with the rest of nature. 

Our party arrived here last evening, after an un- 
commonly warm day, and retired early to their 
chambers. I immediately seated myself at my 
window, to enjoy a light breeze from the West, 
which was then rising. ‘The sun had gone down, 
and left the sky covered to a considerable height, 
with the softest carnation; while the evening 
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star was beaming just above, with a light almost 
sufficient to cast a shadow. The fields were vocal 
with that solemn concert of frogs and _ crickets, 
which we hear in this country, on our summer 
evenings, and which irregular and unharmonious 
and noisy as it sometimes appears to foreiguers, 
forms to my taste’ a more appropriate requiem to 
the departing day, than the notes of all the — 
gales in Europe. 

You know that it is at seasons like this, that the 
traveller’s mind particularly reverts homewards, 
and a thousand vivid images of the objects I had 
quitted, rose and disappeared in my memory, as 
rapidly as the fireflies which were twinkling over — 
the fields. Hour after hour glided away in these — 
visions, before [I thought. of quitting my seat for 
the bed. - As it happened to be Tuesday evening, 
one of the most interesting subjects of my recollec- 
tions was our Club, and I could not help thinking 
you were probably at that moment considering our 
project of publication,—I cannot but hope, that the 
question was decided in the affirmative.—Should 
it be so, what a fortunate circumstance, my dear 
friend, for the diffusion of knowledge and the hap- 
piness of mankind. ‘This you know is an age of 
new discoveries, and l am inclined to think that 
true literature has but just risen into being. . How 
Jong is it since we have found out, that the study 
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of Latin and Greek is worse than useless to those 
who would know any thing of the modern lan- 
guages, which arose from them, that Pope was no 
poet, and Addison no genius, and Johnson and 
Burke and the succession of distinguished men, 
who have admired them through the whole of an 
enlightened century, were no critics? Had it not 
been for a few modern writers, these important 
facts would all have been unknown, and who 
knows how many more equally wonderful might 
be disclosed to the public in the lucubrations of our 
Club. 

I suppose you are now in town, adapting your 
occupations to the weather, with the judgment 
which we generally display in the fierce heat of our 
dog-days, You are probably assisting to show 
your high sense of the merits of our southern 
friends, by entertaining them with such an over- 
Whelming succession of dinners and tea-parties, 
dances and suppers, that they will begin to think 
their own summer climate no longer intolerable. 
The church at Cambridge was doubtless crowded 
on Commencement day with all the beauty, and 
taste, and fashion of the country, and the people 
without, amused by the exhibition of more prodi: 
gies in natural histery than foretold the death of 
Julius Cesar. The loss of all these amusements 
however, I can bear with great composure, but I 
do indeed envy you the charms of your wonted 
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evening walks in our delightful Mall, when the 
descending sun is covering the heights and villages 
of Watertown and Brookline with an atmosphere 
of purple, edging with gold the foliage of our triple 
row of elms, and throwing a ruddy blaze on the 
windows of Belle Vue.—If at these moments a 
thought of your wandering friends enters into your 
reflections, you will feel assured, in justice to them, 
that their recollections of home have lost nothing 
of their force from absence. Indeed, I am now 
better prepared than ever to answer the two ques- 
tions so often put in immediate succession to our 
travellers after their return. First, do you not 
think Boston, on the whole, the best place in the 
world to live in? and if that is answered in the af- 
firmative, Secondly, do you suppose you can ever 
he content to stay there? Yes, my dear native town, 


Sooner should carts from Market Square retire, 
Rhode Island Coal, like unctuous pine, take fire, 
Cambridge from Andover its tenets draw, 

Or flowers o’erspread the barren fields of Law, 
Female Societies their fragments waste, 

Or poor Dyspeptics sup on tempting paste, 
Parties (resigning all to fickle chance) 

Dine without Williams, without Peter dance, 
Clients with cheerful face their counsel pay, 
Shoemakers keep their promise to a day, 
Gossips forbear their neighbours to condemn, 
Or belles frequent the Mall at six A. M. 

Than change of place with rolling years combin’d, 
Erase thy image from my constant mind. 
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FROM THE LETTER BOX. 


THE MEMORIAL 


OF SUNDRY AGGRIEVED ENGLISH WORDS. 


To the Honourable the Wits, the Visionaries, the Castle-builders, the 
Tell Tales, and Dyspeptics of Boston, in Club-Room assembled, 


the prayer of your aggrieved memorialists humbly sheweth : 


That they are respectable, honest, and faithful 
members of the English language; that they have 
ever done their duty, as becomes well disposed 
and peaceable parts of speech, and felt the weight 
of the obligation imposed upon them as nouns, 
verbs and prepositions ; that they have signalized 
themselves by the aid they have afforded to seve- 
ral distinguished Statesmen, Orators, and Poets 
in their speeches and poems ; that they have shrunk 
from no labour ; that they have set up often in the 
English parliament, and joined in the debates 
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till morning ; that notwithstanding their prejudices 
as members of the English language, they have 
borne manfully their part in the speeches of Mr. 
Curran and Counsellor Phillips, and have not sunk 
under the severe trial of their eloquence, a trial 
which none but scrupulous nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs can duly appreciate! that under a thousand 
hardships and grievances they have assisted in the 
deliberations of the National and State legislatures 
ef America, in the compiling of a large number of 
universal and particular geographies,—in the writ- 
ing of one whole Columbiad,—in the delivering of 
innumerable patriotic, masonic, and _ charitable 
erations and addresses,—in the arguing of causes, 
and preaching of sermons in all the courts and pul- 
pits of the land; that they have sat patiently and 
been misused,—thrust into the wrong places—igno- 
miniously put to tasks, which it was never meant 
they should perform—that their meaning has been 
misinterpreted—that the places to which they were 
fairly and honourably entitled, not only by pre- 
scription, but because in their humble opinion they 
were best able to fillthem, have been ungenerously 
given to foreigners, upstarts, insignificant substi- 
tutes, wholly unworthy of the honour of acting as 
Parts of Speech, and to the manifest disparage- 


ment of all trusty nouns and participles ; that your 
memorialists have lived to see posts of honour, 
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which many of their number were well able to fill; 
prostituted to such outlandish or uncouth impos- 
tors, as grade, locate, lengthy ; that this unworthy 
treatment, so far from being confined to the igno- 
rant and uneducated, from whom your memorialists 
never expected any quarter, has received the coun- 
tenance of the first political and literary characters 
in our country : that even the Hon. Mr. Jefferson, 
late President of the United States, has too often 
been guilty of this species of oppression : that so 
elegant and ripe a scholar as Mr. Walsh, an em- 
ployer for whom your memorialists have always 
laboured with cheerfulness, and they flatter them- 
selves with no small success, has more than once 
rewarded them by putting aliens in their places, 
and instead of treating your memorialists, accord- 
ing to their services, has teo often capriciously 
preferred their superannuated and obsolete breth- 
ren. ‘That, in particular, an impolitic and oppres- 
sive distinction has been introduced by the writers 
and speakers, in whose service your memorialists 
labour, and who confine their favour almost exclu- 
sively to such of your memorialists, as happen to 
be long and high sounding, and leave those of 
them, which are short and simple, t a cold and 
cruel neglect. That our brother “ to begin,” who 
was one of the first and earliest members of the 
language, hath for ten years last past been thrust 
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but of place by “to commence,” which though 4 
very honest verb in its place, has no claim to take 
precedence, far less wholly to exclude his brother, 
and who is often, even against his own will, teazed 
and tormented into duty, on occasions when every 
tule of good taste demanded that his colleague begin 
should be employed, so much so, that our Orators 
in Congress commence to speak ; our schooners and 
brigs commence to load, and even my Lord Coch- 
rane talks of commencing to fire. On all which 
occasions your memorialists are free to avow their 
judgment, that Begin would have acquitted him- 
self with great propriety. ‘That the same injus- 
tice has been shown to the verb to live, a verb, of 
which it is the singular credit and praise never to 
have deserted a human being, however low and 
humble, as long as the breath was in him, and who 
has yet had the mortification of being ousted from 
all his posts of honour and profit by the verb fo re- 
side. 

Your memorialists would but exhaust the pa- 
tience of your honourable Club- Room, did they pur- 
sue this enumeration—they should have been re- 
signed to the treatment of which they complain, had 
it been confined to the illiterate and ill-bred, who 
think their gentility will be called in question for 
the use of plain and simple language. Your me- 


morialists are well aware that at all times it is per- 
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sons of this class, who have made the most merci- 
less havoc with hard, high sounding words, and that 
there is no one sign of a good education, and what 
your memorialists think of much greater value, of 
good sense, than the use of simple, easy, unpre- 
tending language ;—that those who possess said 
good sense are not afraid to talk of beginning, of 
living, of telling, while others think it necessary 
to commence, to reside, to inform ; are not ashamed. 
of rank, to place, or shipping, while their fastidious 
neighbours, will forsooth deal with nobody but 
grate, to locate, and navigation ; and your memo- 
rialists, as they have just observed, should have re- 
mained contented with the continuance of this prac- 
tice among such persons. But having observed that 
the injustice is spreading, that sensible and well 
educated men are getting infected with this macrol- 
ozy, if your memorialists may coin an affected word, 
at once a specimen and a namie of the offence (or as 
the fashionable style would call it, “ at once an ex- 
emplification, and a designation of the delinquen- 
cy,’’) they have been induced to apply to your 
honourable Club-Room for redress. Your memo- 
rialists do not fully know what powers your hon- 
ourable body is clothed with, or what means your 
honourable body has, of carrying its orders into 
effect. Hf, as the first part of your name seems to 
show, your honourable body is possessed of a real 
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Cudgel, then your memorialists humbly recom- 
mend that on all persons offending in future against 
the rights of your memorialists, your honourable 
body should inflict, or cause to be inflicted, a sound. 
drubbing, for your memorialists are fully convinced 
that since the noble discipline of ¢ corporal punish- 
ment,’ which is, after all, buta high-flown name 
for flogging, went into disuse, the public manners 
have been on the decline, and the public parts of 
speech have been fast degenerating. But if the 
powers of your honourable body be simply advi- 
sory, though your memorialists have but a poor 
opinion of advisory powers, they still humbly be- 
seech your honourable body to exert them in their 
behalf. 

All which is submitted to the honourable, the 
Wits, the Visionaries, the Castle-Builders, Tell- 
Tales and Dyspeptics of the town of Boston in 
Club-Room assembled, by suNDRY AGGRIEVED 
ENGLISH WORDS. 


The above being read, was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Communications, who reported 
‘¢ A bill for the bettering of the English language, 
by restrictions upon the abuse and farther increase 
of Parts of Speech.”” After the second reading 
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(Club in Committee of the whole} an amendment, 
founded on the precedent of the Maine and Mis- 
souri bill, was moved, adding a clause “for the 
bettering of beef-steaks ;”’ but this was lost on a 
division. 

‘To the bill in its original form, it was objected— 
that Parts of Speech, particularly those of indige- 
nous growth, were our natural and hereditary 
slaves ; that any restriction upon the abuse and 
further increase of them, was clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and inconsistent with the character of a free 
and enlightened republic: and the Dyspeptics ob- 
served, that the mere apprehension of consequences 
had already produced strong symptoms of indiges- 
tion in members from the South-End, and that from 
the passage of the bill, nothing could be expected 
short of an intestine war. After many severe de- 
bates, a majority still appeared in favour of the bill ; 
but the question being maliciously taken during the 
necessary absence of three of its strenuous sup- 
porters, from the North part of the town, one of 
whom had just stepped into the entry, (said to have 
been tempted by a dish of hot oysters,) the bill was 
finally lost—W herefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the petitioners have leave to 
withdraw. Butas restrictions upon the abuse and 
farther increase of Parts of Speech, among a certain 
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class of the community may be highly expedient 
—Therefore, 

Resolved, That the restrictions of the said bill 
be imposed in full force upon all such as are born 
deaf and dumb, as well as upon those who are un- 
able to write. And finally 

Resolved, That as the above Memorial comes 
fairly within the terms of publication held out to 
Foreign Correspondents, (being much worse than 
any thing we can write ourselves,) therefore or- 
dered, that 1000 copies of the aforesaid Memorial, 


with the proceedings thereon, be immediately struck 
off for the use of the members. 
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THE VALE OF ALLERIOT. 


Good morning to this Primrose too ! 
Good morrow to each maid, 

That will with flowers the tomb bestrew, 
Wherein my Jove is laid ! 

Pray hurt him not, though he be dead, 
Hie knows well who do love him ; 

And who with green-turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 


RovERtT HERRICK. 


Every one, who has been in France, has felt the 
influence of those graces, which so beautifully 
polish the manners of even the lowest orders, and 
enable them to mingle in the rude intercourse of 
life without jostling or interfering with one another. 
It seems to me that this gracefulness is not confined 
simply to the manners, but reaches even to the 
moral character; and I have thought I could fre- 
quently discern in their intimacies with each 


other, particularly among the females, an elevated, 
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romantic sentiment, very different from that com- 
mon place familiarity, which so currently passes 
for friendship inthe world. ‘This moral delicacy, 
of course, isnot so easily met with in great towns 
as in the country, where the even tenor of life, the 
innocent temper of the pursuits and pleasures are 
well adapted to foster native sensibility, and the 
very scenery seems to instil into the bosom some- 
what of its own pure and tranquil character. 

In the summer of 1809, I passed a few weeks 
for the benefit of my health, in the little village of 
Alleriot, about 70 miles north of Lyons. It is 
situated in a fertile valley, in the north-east corner 
of the ancient province of Burgundy; the village 
consisis of a few white cottages, glittering along 
the banks of the Saone, whose waters seem to have 
stolen into these solitudes, that they might sleep 
in quiet upon their grassy beds, untroubled by the 
busy commerce of the world. It was indeed a 
chosen spot, where the Deity breathed in his most 
tender tones, peace and pardon towards man; the 
dullest spirit could hardly have rested here a day 
without feeling itself quickened into something like 
devotion and gratitude. The character of the in- 
habitants harmonized well with the prevailing tem- 
per of the place. Nothing could be more simple 
and purely rational, than their way of life. ‘The 

morning-bell called them together at day-break, 
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and after the labours of the vintage, they could 
meet in the cool of the evening, upon the smooth 
common before their doors, and while the old folks 
stretched upon stone-benches, smoked their long 
beechen pipes, and discussed the little politics of 
the village, the young ones would doff their wood- 
en shoes, and move merrily over the turf, to the 
blithe music of some village minstrel. 

Amid this innocent festivity, one face only was 
darkened by sorrow. In my wanderings along 
the river-side, where I sometimes escaped from 
the ‘lightsome tumult’ of the revellers, I had 
frequently met a female, whose melancholy air 
had so much interested me, that I was more than 
once on the point of accosting her, but she glided 
past with a hurried step, which made it impossible. 
Taking my walk, one evening with a worthy old 
man, the officiating priest of the village, with whom 
1 had become intimate during my residence in the 
valley, we saw this same mysterious figure moving 
at some distance before us, and suddenly disap- 
pear among the trees. Who is this strange being, 
thought I, that flies to these lonely places, when all 
her companions are pouring forth their hearts in 
merriment. [expressed to my friend the curiosity, 
which this odd apparition had raised in me, and 
he readily acquainted me with the particulars of 


her story. It is a simple tale of sorrow, but stilt 
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itis worth the telling if it were only to show those, 
who are incredulous on the subject, how deeply a 
French heart with all its levity can sometimes feel. 

She was once the loveliest maiden in the val- 
Jey. Her parents had died when she was very 
young, but had left her an ample provision, in 
one of the best vineyards of the province, and 
had betrothed her to the son of a neighbouring 
gentleman of ancient family, but small estate. 
Under his roof the simplicity of her early educa- 
tion was improved into a polish more suitable to 
the delicacy of her nature. Love will not often 
spring up at another’s bidding—but the affections 
of this young couple seem to have twined them- 
selves round each other from the first moment of 
their existence ; as they grew older, tlie thoughtless 
intimacy of childhood ripened into a more tender 
sympathy, and before she had reached her sixteenth 
year, Louise was united to the first and only object 
of her affections. 

‘Two years had glided away in the calm current 
of domestic happiness, when her husband, who 
held a commission in the national service, was 
summoned to a neighbouring town to suppress an 
insurrection of the peasantry, and in the tumult 
received a wound, which, though not immediately 
mortal, so much affected his constitution, that he 
gradually sunk into a decline. The wretched 
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Louise still deceived herself with hopes of his re- 
covery—he was all that held her to earth, and she 
clung to him with the despair of one who sees the 
reed, which she has grasped to support herself 
from some yawning gulf gradually loosening from 
itsroot. Even as decay grew more apparent—and 
his bright eye waxed dim—and his pulse beat 
slowly and faintly—she did not sink under the 
couviction—but new resources seemed to rise with- 
in her bosom to buoy her up in the sad coming 
hour. The villagers were kind in offers of as- 
sistance, but she reserved to herself the melan- 
choly privilege of ministering all those nameless 
little attentions, which so sweetly soothe the bed 
of death. When he walked abroad, her arm sup- 
ported his tottering steps—and when he could no 
longer walk, she would sweeten the hours with 
music—and when he slept, she would twine her 
arms closely around him, and watch over his 
slumbers, as if she feared his spirit might steal 
from her in the silence of repose. 

One evening, said my friend, as I entered the 
apartment, she was sitting on the bed, and her 
husband was sleeping upon her bosom—the breath 
was fluttering upon his lip about to take its flight 
forever. I endeavoured to whisper a few words 
of consolation, but she shook her head mournfully, 


and turned it toward Heaven with a look of piteous 
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resignation—then bending forward, kissed away 
the cold dews, which were fast settling upon the fore- 
head of the dying man. The action awakened him 
—his dim eye beamed upon her a farewell glance of 
affection, a faint smile shed a light over his features, 
soft as the ray of the evening sun upon the grave 
of those we love.—It was the struggle of expiring 
nature—the smile faded into the marble stillness 
of death—and Louise fell senseless upon the body. 

Before my companion had finished his pathetic 
little story, we saw the poor creature coming to- 
wards us from a copse of lime-trees that skirted the 
river—her dark glossy hair was streaming wildly 
in the wind ; she held her bonnet in one hand, and 
in the other a wild rose, which she had gathered 
among the under-brush. ‘‘lhere’—said she, hold- 
ing it out to my friend—‘ There, there’-—* Where 
did -you get it?’ said 1 ‘Louise?’ She looked at 
me, some minutes, with an inquisitive, hesitating 
air,—‘ I can’t give it to you,’ said she at length, 
‘Indeed I can’t, I picked it for poor Henri—do 
you know Henri?’ continued she—* Come with 
me, and f will show you where he lives, he won’t 
hurt you now.’ The path wound up a gentle 
rising, on the summit of which stood a neat stone 
church, and near it the village grave-yard. ‘There 
it is, there itis,’ said she, pointing to a little mound, 
which rose in the farthest corner of the grave-yard 
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—-a black crucifix stood at one extremity of it, on 
which were gilt the initials H. N.—a rose bush had 
been kindly planted at the other, whose faded leaves 
were fallen upon the green turf: ‘ Hush’—said 
Louise, throwing herself gently down upon the hil- 
lock—‘* ‘Tread softly—Henri sleeps under the cold 
sod, and when the wind blows, poor thing, I always 
lie down here myself, to shelter him from it-——he 


used to love to lay his head upon my bosom— 


My love, he was a little bird, 
Mv bosom was his nest. 


Why do you weep?’ said she looking up, and 
seeing the tears rolling fast down my cheek, ‘ I used 
to weep once, but I never weep now’—and she 
heaved a deep sigh—then snatching up her bonnet, 
she ran on before us towards the gate, but stopping 
suddenly, ‘ Hark,’ said she—the clock was striking 
nine—‘ Go, go away’ continued she, shuddering, 
‘this was the hour, they laid my dear Henri in his 
cold, cold bed—I must go back aud watch—perhaps 
they will come again, and let me lie there by his 
side’—and she ran back again to the grave.— It 
was at this hour,’ said my friend, ‘that they buried 
her husband, and although the poor creature at 
that time, was in a state of mere idiocy, it made so 
strong an impression upon her disordered wits, that 
she always returns hither, when the clock strikes, 


m the hope that they may again open his graye’— 
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fi could not rep!y—my heart was full—and press- 
ing the arm of my friend, we walked slowly and 
silently towards the gate. 

It was asoft, unclouded evening—and the moon 
shed acalm, holy light upon the dwellings of the 
sleepers, as if to bless their repose. I turned my 
head back, as I qguitted the grave-yard—the church 
intercepted the moon-beams, and flung a broad 
black shadow over the farthest angle of the ground, 
giving a full relief to the figure of Louise—she was 
sitting in the clear light, just beyond the outline of 
the shadow—her head was leaning upon her hand 
—and as her wasted form bent over the grave, her 
white robe floating loosely in the evening breeze, 
she looked like some guardian angel awaiting the 


signal for the spirit to come forth from its prison- 
house. 


This was the last time I saw Louise—a few 
days after, [ set out on my tour through the south- 
ern part of France and Ltaly—and on my return. 
in the Spring of 1810, L found the poor creature 
had been released from all her worldly sorrows. 


and was sleeping in the same ‘ cold bed’ with her 
beloved husband. | 
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FROM THE LETTER BOX. 
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JULIETTA ROMEONI. 


Ito per obstantem subito mea littera turbam ! 
Ito quo Dominz non licet ire tux! 

Heu miser externas Romeo fugit exul in oras— 
Ito tamen, quo non tu penetrabis, Amor! 
Nupta viro valedicit, amans valedicit amanti ; 

Ah! istud dico voce tremente vale ! 
Preesago cordi quantus timor insidet! eheu! 
Ut metui ne vox ista suprema foret! 
Exul abis Romeo, pulsus patriaque domoque : 
Cur comes exilii non Julietta tui ? 
Parce, parens, nate, tandemque absiste furore, 
Cur male disjungas quos bene junxit amor? 
Oh! nescis Romeo, Romeo carissime, nescis 


Uxori immineant quanta pericla tux! 


increpat usque minas genitor, sponsamque dicavit 
Me Paridi. Haud menti consona jussa mez ! 
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Ante pedes cecidi, tenuique amplexa parentem : 
Fudi mille preces: oscula mille dedi. 

Frustra blanditiis patrem precibusque petivi— 
Heu nil blanditiz, nil valuére preces! 

‘Ah! mater,” dixi, “nate succurre precanti ! 
‘¢Conjugium prohibe—tu mihi flecte patrem !” 
Dura negat: spretam pater irrisamque relinquit ; 

Meque sibi sponsam vindicat iste Paris. 


BE en Oe ee 
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Num mea te fallet toties data dextra, fidesque ? 
Quz tua sim, Paridis, non Romeonis, ero ? 
Oh! pater, Oh! pietas, nil me cohibere valetis ! 

Frustra nos genitor dissociare velit ! 

Ferre licet genitor me cogat quicquid acerbi est, 
Heec sacra conjugii solvere vincla nequit. 
fAKternim tua sum, zeternim tua dicar oportet : 
Cum non sim tua, non sit mihi vita, precor! 
At viva in tumuli tenebras descendere mallem, 

Ossa inter mallem viva jacere virim— 
Cuncta infanda pati mallem, quam dicier uxor 

Alterius, fido non bene fida viro! 
Ergone divellet uuptam vis ulla marito? 

His tandem expediet me via nulla malis? 
Quzrere te potero terrarum sola per orbem, 

Et mundi ambiguas hinc peragrare vias ? \, 
Fallere custodes potero, patremque severum ; 

Sin minus, invisi conjugis uxor ero ? 
At fuga non frustra miseris patet ima malorum : 


Et fuga non frustra est illa petenda mihi. 
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Non ego fatalem metuam muliebriter ensem, 
Non mucro qui nos junxit acerbus erit. 
Forsitan et serd, genitor, miserebere nate, 
Et gravis in cineres non erit ira meos. 
AXternim sedes note careque valete! 
Tuque pater, frustra mox doliture, vale! 
Ut me plorabit mater !—-sed quid loquor amens ? 
Te peto, te Romeo, non reditura sequor! 
Mox iterum in ceelo, aut terra jungemur amanies, 
Jungemur, Romeo, non ubi crimen amor! 


ee 6) Bpreees 


Note.—Club begs leave to apologise to his fair readers for putting on 
these pedantic airs, and assures them he deliberated no less than five 
minutes, upon the expediency of talking Latin, or of leaving the pages 
wholly blank ; he also assures them, that he was finally determined by 
the consideration, that to the greater part of the sex, one would be quite 
as acceptable as the other,—while to those young ladies in training 


for Blue-Stockings, the former wou!d be of manifest advantage, as a 


finish to their education, in teaching them to construe Latin, and 
compose love-letters at the same time. 
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